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white Island and 


Yellow 

^Jmcu would you rather be in the 
history books of 1952—White 
Island or Yellow Island ? 

White Island is a speck on the map of 
the world, often lo$t ' in the mists of 
the North Sea, never with enough food in 
its cupboards for more than a month or two, 
and today with hardly a box of chocolates 
for a lady, with never a motor-car ride for 
the love of it, with hardly anything for 
Tommy to buy with his Saturday penny, 
with oranges as rare as gold, and* paper 
so scarce that the people take care^of their 
bus tickets and share their Daily Telegraphs. 

And the news is bad for White Island. 
Its armies are hard-pressed in far places, 
its ocean highways are menaced by lurking 
submarines, its proud empire is in peril, 
its supplies no more come pouring in at every, 
port. It has had dark days’before, but never 
one like this. No man can say what bitter 
news may come before the darkness breaks. 
White Island has seen two thousand years 
of civilisation come and go; and now it fights * 
for its very life.. It is in the grip of the 
teeth and claws of an evil monster that 
would overwhelm the world. 

The Train of Angels 

Yellow Island is ten thousand miles away, 
lying off the east coast, of Asia as White 
Island lies off the west coast of Europe. 

It is crowded with seventy million people 
who believe they are descended from a 
god who came from heaven with a train, of 
angels, and that their country was the first 
to come from Chaos. Behind them are the 
vast empires of Russia and China and 
India, with half the world living in them ; 
in front of them rolls the boundless Pacific 
with thousands of scattered islands on which 
live some of the simplest people on the-earth. 
Yellow Island is at the gate of a world rich 
beyond all dreams. 

And the news is good for it.. Its warriors 
have gone oiit like tigers seeking whom 
they could devour. They have blown popu¬ 
lations to pieces and seized their lands. 
They have brought down mighty citadels, 
swept opposing forces off the sea, made 
thousands of brave men captive, and 
tortured hundreds to death. They are the 
talk of all nations, the most successful 
butchers in the world. They swarm like flies, 
they fight like beasts, they creep like snakes, 
they mutilate their victims like giants in a 
fairy tale ; and while all the civilised world 
is busy they wreck and slay. 

White Island ‘looks anxiously into the 
future; Yellow Island yells with triumph 
over half a world. 

But which would you rather be ? 

Builder of Peace and Freedom 

White Island has loved peace and built up 
freedom. She has struggled against 
tyrants and overthrown them. She has carried 
civilisation to the ends of the earth. She has 
opened the gates of -trade to all mankind. 
She lias swept away disease in backward 
lands, made cities out of jungles, educated 
native races, freed the slaves, exterminated 
age-old barbarisms, ’made savages into- 
honourable men, flung highways and railways 
across the continents, and set the world 
the high example of 500 million people living 
together in law and order and peace. 


Island 

She has filled the earth with knowledge, 
lias produced a thousand years of great men 
unmatched in any other land, has given 
mankind its noblest literature, has dlscpvered 
the sources of power that have created the 
modern world, has fought the world’s 
enemies alone and held them at bay, has 
destroyed the despotism of Spain and the 
power of Napoleon, has sustained fallen 
nations till they could rise again, and almost 
unarmed has defied the most stupendous 
onslaught of naked force ever known to'men. 

The Barren Land 

Yellow Island has had two thousand years 
of life and has done nothing for the 
world. Mankind owes nothing to the Jap 
with his age-old story since his god came 
down from heaven with his train of angels. 
He has given us no new thing, no new 
addition to the happiness or prosperity of 
the world. There is no Japanese book that 
everybody reads. She has copied everything 
she has from the brave and clever race sbe 
has been torturing for five years. 

She had no faith of any sort till she took 
Buddhism from* China and converted the 
emperor and the nation by clockwork. Sbe 
learned writing from the Chinese and still 
writes in Chinese characters. She adopted 
Chinese education, law, literature, Chinese 
painting and music and architecture, Chinese 
medicine, Chinese science, Chinese almanacs, 
Chinese civilisation from beginning to end. 

She* has invented nothing for herself. 
She has .done nothing original for the world. 
She has not a single great name oh the 
roll of fame that is known to us, all. 

No more white bread, no more fine 
biscuits, no more boxes of chpcolates, no 
more joy rides in the car from end to end of 
White Island. Dancing geishas and shouts 
of triumph from end to end of Yellow Island. 
But which would you rather live on ? 

What We Fight For 

yjE cannot ask ourselves too often what 
it is we light against. We cannot remind 
ourselves too often that this bitterness will 
pass. It is a night of midnight darkness 
for us all, out of which we shall emerge 
triumphant by the strong right arm and the 
sane right mind of every man and woman 
and youth. Some help by fighting and some 
by Sacrifice ; not one of us but can make the 
nation a little stronger by the way we bear 
ourselves in this battle with evil things. 

We fight for the land of good neighbours 
against the spirit of the jungle. It would 
be as safe to live with the tiger in the jungle 
as in a world ruled by'the Nazi or the Jap. 
We should be back to the age of the Axe, 
the Poison Cup, the Stake, the Thumbscrew, 
and the Rack. The lovely countryside of 
England, the hills of Wales, the Highlands 
of Scotland, and -the Emerald Isle beside us, 
would be lands of loot for Hitler’s gang of 
thieves, with the Gestapo creeping like a 
snake in every village and town. 

A little while, and the peril will be passed. 
A little while, and the allies of Freedom 
will recover their lost strength. The Great 
Armada of liberty will steam into the Pacific 
and give Yellow Island th.e surprise of its two 
thousand years, and White Island will go on, 
riding in majesty (as is her way) down the 
corridors of Time. . Arthur Mee 




Junior Statesmen 

^/Tiile the great factories of There is, for instance, in Cali- 
America turn into their fornia a Junior State with all 
war stride and begin to deliver the officers and technique of the 
the machines which will bring State of California, and at least 
victory to the democracies of the once a year the Junior Statesmen 
w6rld, Americst is thinking about visit the State Capitol and call 
the future of her own democracy, on officials, and this practical 
There is ’ spreading- through aspect of the organisation Ijas 
America a vital experiment called won the support of teachers of 
Junior Statesmen. It was* civics and American history, 
founded in 1934 a t the Monte- The preamble of the Junior 
zuma Mountain School in Cali- Statesmen’s Constitution reads : 
fornia 1 by Ernest Andrew Rogers, We, the Youth of the United 
and through many high schools States of America, in order to 
its principles and practice are interest the .high school students in 
awakening great interest. Democracy , raise the moral stan - 

The idea behind Junior dards, and develop a method of 
Statesmen is to train the youth discovering and training statesmen 
of the nation in practical citizen- for our country, do ordain and 
ship, teaching it to understand establish this Constitution for the 
how the city, State, and nation Junior Statesmen of America. 
are governed. Ernest Rogers Not long ago the Canadian' 
believes the best way of doing Boy Parliament of • Victoria, 
this is to live it, so Junior States- British Columbia, met the Wash- 
men organise Junior Govern- ington Junior Statesmen and so 
ments of all sorts. linked the two great democracies. 



A Song of Sixpence 


pus is a true picture from life 
in the streets of London. 

A group of acrobats were per¬ 
forming in a side street in 
Bloomsbury, among them a little 
fellow whom a looker-on thought 
to be unfairly treated. The 
looker-on . dropped a sixpence 
into the little fellow’s hand. 

Instantly, with a fervent 
“ Thank you, sir,” the^boy dis¬ 
appeared, and ran as *fast as his 
legs could carry him until he 


came to Great Ormond Street. 
Passing by the shops, he did not 
stop until he reached The Chil¬ 
dren’s Hospital. Then, reaching 
on tiptoe to the subscription box, 
he looked for a moment at the 
silver coin and dropped it in. 

The man, astonished, ran up 
to him. “ Why did you do 
that ? ” he asked. 

“ I was in there once, sir,” the 
boy replied, “and they were 
very kind to me.” 
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The 20th Century Nation u ** le News 

Faces the Barbarians 

Australia Ready For the Storm 


A li the world has been stirred by Australia’s grim deter- 
** mination to face the savage enemy advancing towards it. 

It seemed beyond all possibility when the war began-that it 
could reach Australia, the island continent across the world 
which no white man had known 200 years ago. 

Now Australia has been built agreed that General MacArthur 


up into a great nation. After a 
hundred years of exploration and 
industry, it became a Common¬ 
wealth on the first day of our 
century, and whatever battle¬ 
fields its sons have fought on, 
they have acquitted themselves 
with the courage of their 
ancestors and have been worthy 
of their heritage. 

Inspired by Mr. Curtin as 
Prime Minister of Australia it has 
been wonderful to see the rapid 
transformation coming over that 
land. The fall of Hong Kong, 
Singapore, and Java, the advance 
of the Japs to New Guinea, and 
the menace to Australia’s 
northern coast a few hundred 
miles beyond, has stirred Aus ? 
tralians as they have never been 
stirred before, and every fit man 
has been called into service. 

The Australian Prime Minister 
has brought himself into the 
front rank of the world’s states¬ 
men by his swift resolution, his 
bold decisions, and his well- 
balanced judgments. There can 
be little doubt that under him 
Australia will be saved from 
whatever attack may come. It 
becomes the headquarters of the 
United Nations in the Pacific, and 
President Roosevelt, joining 
hands with Mr Curtin, has 
poured American troops and 
munitions across the vast ocean 
into the Commonwealth, and has 


should take command and defend 
Australia as the last bastion of 
Freedom on the Pacific side of 
America. 

. There is no belittlement of the 
Old Country in this outlook, said 
Mr. Curtin in a broadcast to the 
USA: 

Britain has fought and won 
in the air the tremendous battle 
of Britain. Britain has fought 
and loith your help has won 
the equally vital battle of the 
Atlantic. She has a paramount 
obligation to supply all possible 
help to Russia. She cannot at the 
same time go all out in the 
Pacific. We are her sons, and on 
us the responsibility falls . • 

Mr Curtin has shown the way 
to all Prime Ministers. He has put 
all Australia in* a state of emer¬ 
gency; has told the people that 
Brawn and Brains are better 
than Bets and Beer, has stopped 
all race meetings and all 
organised sport, has closed all 
theatres and kinemas, and has 
assured the world that it may 
rely on the calibre of Australia’s 
national character. It may be the 
end of much that has been pain¬ 
fully and slowly built up in 150 
years, he says, but of the end* 
there is no doubt, for they will 
advance if need be over black¬ 
ened ruins, through blasted and 
fire-swept cities, across scorched 
plains, until they drive the enemy 
into the sea. 


.£Jlocks should be put forward 
an hour before going to bed 
on Saturday night, when Double 
Summer. Time begins. 

A Ministry of Transport order 
says that queues must be formed 
for buses and trams from April 12 
onward. 

A treaty of friendship has been 
signed by China and Irak. 

The imperial strengthening of 
the War Cabinet by the addition 
of Mr Richard Casey, the Aus¬ 
tralian statesman, has- received 
' the warm approval of the Empire. 

Mr Donald Nelson, America’s 
Production Chief, has this ques¬ 
tion on the wall of his office: A 
year from now , what will ice wish 
wc had done today? 

A 65-year-old Irish seaman, 
Patrick Elsteid, of Dungarvan, 
has been torpedoed seven times 
during the war , but has signed on 
again, and is noio at sea . , 

JJuring Liverpool’s Warships 
Week 400 .school savings 
groups contributed £45,000, and 
the Lord Mayor presented 60 
certificates of merit to schools 
which showed most progress. 

The latest estimate of the 
population^ of Southern Rhodesia 
is 1,378,000, of whom 69,000 are 
whites; there has been an 11 per 
cent increase in five years. 

State bursaries of £200 a year 
are to be aioarded to 50 secondary 
and public school boys to* enable 
them to study Japanese, Chinese, 
Persian, and Turkish at the 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies. 

Last year Canada’s foreign 
trade was the greatest on record, 
her exports being worth 
£364,000,000 compared with 
£264,000,000 in 1940, and her 
imports £325,000,000 compared 
with £242,000,000. 

The Red Cross Penny-a-Week 
Fund has raised 480 million 
pennies during the war. 


Lament From Dorset 


Ninety thousand bus workers 
have had their icages raised. 


We print this lament of a Dorset 
correspondent because we so largely 
sympathise with it. 

Jt is not long since the death of 
the inventor of corrugated 
iron was announced. By the time 
boys and girls have grown up we 
may hope they will celebrate the 
disappearance of his horrible 
invention. 

Our railings are pulled up; our 
corrugated is left to corrupt. It 
rusts on sheds, and stands up¬ 
right and ugly. It rusts as 
garden boundaries; one gnawed 
half-sheet has had a year’s holi¬ 
day on our waste metal dump. 
Yet on its outbuildings on 
Salisbury Plain the War Office 


prefers it to thatch, possibly 
because it doesn’t fire so easily. 
Nigerian mud-huts have porches 
of it, Liberia patches houses with 
it, and in Beautiful Bournemouth 
a private school follows suit. 
Even in peace time we see this 
monstrosity everywhere, uglifying 
our main roads and fields. 

In its newness and at its price¬ 
less price (a Control Order limits 
sale to £17 a ton) it deserves little 
pity, but in its “off” state, the 
only satisfying thing about it is- 
the noise and relief to temper 
when you can heave a half brick 
at it. The noise is as good as a 
piece of Jazz, and the relief is 
better. 


Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

JJarold Hough, a 12-year-old 
member of the 20th Mans¬ 
field /Notts) Scout Troop, has 
been awarded the Cornwell Scout 
Decoration for his courage in 
bearing constant pain. 

The Duke of Gloucester has 
accepted, the King’s nomination to 
be President of the Boy. Scouts 
Association in succession to the 
Duke of Connaught. 

Scouts of Iceland have arroio- 
head Scout badges painted on 
their steel helmets worn- when 
engaged on A R >P and First Aid 
icork. 


The Biscuit Tin 

During Warship Week in 
Staffordshire an old couple at 
Seisdon handed in a biscuit tin, 
“and said they wanted to invest 
the contents. When the tin was 
opened it was found to contain 
£1075 in notes. The old couple 
asked to have the tin back again. 

THINGS SEEN 

A warship in Trafalgar Square.' 
(A giant dummy made for War¬ 
ships Week). 

A Community Reading Centre 
for newspapers in a London 
store. 

A chiff-chaff at Whit bourne in 
Worcestershire on March 18. 


Wilson Steer 

The whole world of art will be 
saddened by the passing of the 
great artist Mr, Wilson Steer. We 
remember him with pleasure be¬ 
cause one day, standing before 
some of the daubs now hung in 
our galleries by ultra-moderns, he 
could not help exclaiming, “I 
imagine that most of them have 
private incomes.” 

But the world will long remem¬ 
ber him for the greatness of his 
paintings, especially those of our 
countryside which he sent to the 
New English Art Club from its 
foundation in 1885. Mr Steer was 
awarded the Order of Merit- in 
1931, the first painter to receive 
it. He has been called our 
Modern Constable. 


A 16-year-old Scout organised 
the programme-selling by Scouts 
and Guides for Bromley’s War¬ 
ships Week, and raised £114. - 

Bishop’s Stortford Scouts have 
handed to the local Council for 
charities £65 raised by collecting 
waste paper; they had already 
given £50. 

Six Brownies of St Margaret’s 
Bay, Dover, produced a play 
which raised £1 17s for Mrs 
Churchill’s Aid to Russia Fund. 

t the end of a procession for 
Warships Week Denbigh 
Rangers demonstrated emergency 
cookery from a horse-drawn lorry. 
When the procession halted' they 
handed to the mayor a cup of tea 
and scones cooked during the 
parade, and sold 400 cups of tea 
to-the crowd. 


T he Children’s Newspaper, April 4, 1942 

What We Have Done 

T ord Halifax has been telling America one or two of the 
^ things we have done since the war began, and some of his 
facts had not been made known before. It is well that we 
should know them. 

We should remember that much of this effort has been for 
battles being fought half a world away, that in addition to all 
this we have helped to make the great Russian victories possible 
by providing munitions, and that we started from almost 
nothing when Germany had behind her the greatest war 
equipment ever known in the world. We had practically no 
tanks—so few that we took a tank to pieces and sent its 8000 
bits to 6000 firms with instructions to copy them. . 

In addition to all this we have to protect 3000 miles of our 
own coast and 90,000 square miles of our own Island, and to 
maintain at. home an army of between three and four million 
soldiers and Home Guards. 


We take the following facts from the broadcast by Lord 
Halifax to the American people, our partners in the struggle. 


We have totally destroyed two 
Italian armies and severely 
damaged a third well stiffened by 
Nazis. 

We have defeated several Axis 
thrusts towards Egypt and the 
Suez Canal. 

We have set Abyssinia free. 

We have sent 80 per- cent of 
our military production overseas, 
and every soldier for whom ship¬ 
ping space could be found. 

Coastal Command has flown 
over fifty million miles. 

By averting invasion of this 
Isle the RAF saved the cause of 
freedom everywhere. 

We have kept half the fighting 
forces of Germany away from the 
Russian Front. 

We have brought, down nearly 
ten thousand aeroplanes. 

We have kept our workshops 
supplied and brought in 30 or 40 
million tons of food a year. 

We have maintained vast con- 
voj T s of ships across thousands of 
miles of ocean. 

Having lost the dairy supply- of 
our neighbours, we have brought 
our eggs, butter, and bacon 3000 
miles across the Atlantic. 

The Fighting Chiefs 

Jf the spirits of departed High¬ 
land chiefs could revisit their 
old haunts we should have to 
imagine them as mightily 
affronted that it is the new Duke 
of' Atholl, and not their own 
descendants, that can command 
a private army. 

Century after century the 
chiefs had their own private 
armies, men for 50 per cent of 
whom there was no employment 
but cattle-raiding except when 
clan waged civil war against clan. 

Scottish kings were powerless 
to suppress the system and had 
to condone it. Robert the Third 
was present, with other members 
of his family and all the chief 
members of his Court, when two 
warring clans sent-30 champions 
to do battle at Perth, and in the 
deadly combat that resulted 11 of 
one side were slain and 29 of the 
other. During the reign of our 
James the First there was a 
pitched battle in the valley of 
Glenfruin with a thousand men 
engaged, and so savage was the 
slaughter the MacGregors in¬ 
flicted on their adversaries, the 
Colquhouns and their allies, that 
120 widows of the slain after¬ 
wards rode on white palfreys, 
bearing aloft the bloodstained 
garments of the fallen, to petition 
King and Parliament for redress. 
Parliament responded by dis¬ 
banding the MacGregor clan, 
seizing their lands, and forbid- 


We kept 300 ships constantly 
employed to keep our-Middle East 
armies going. 

We have to carry 400 mph 
planes thousands of miles by sea 
at 10 mph, but we carry them. 

We have kept 600 ships of the 
Navy at sea. continuously in all 
weathers., 

We have sunk over five million 
tons of enemy shipping. 

We have destroyed 3 enemy 
battleships, 13 cruisers, 53 
destroyers, and crippled count¬ 
less more. 

We have sunk half the German 
convoys to Libya. 

We have got home all but one 
ship in 200. - 

We have'raised the production 
of tanks three times since last 
- spring. 

We have set to work on muni¬ 
tions a million more men than 
in the last year of the last war. 

We have suffered nearly 100,000 
casualties among civilians up to 
the end of 1941—deaths 43,357, 
seriously injured about 50,000. 

We have carried on unfailing, 
morning, noon, and night with 
our front often 11,000 miles away. 

of the Bad Old Days 

ding the members of the clan 
ever again to use the -name 
MacGregor. 

It was the Stuart rebellions of 
1715 and 1.745- that brought the 
final abolition of the Scottish 
clan system on a warlike basis, 
and the disarming of the men. 
The, clanship spirit still lingered, 
however, and in 1852 legal recog¬ 
nition of the system was sought, 
with the result that-the Supreme 
Court declared that the purposes 
for which clans once existed were 
no longer lawful, and that, such 
bodies were permitted to retain 
clan-feeling only for peaceful 
pageantry, social enjoyment, and 
family tradition. 

The ancestors of the Duke of 
Atholl were among the. warring 
clan chiefs, but the grant of his 
right to form a private army, a 
unique and startling distinction, 
was a royal compliment to a 
house which had grown peaceful 
and wise. The boldest sovereign 
dared not have adventured such 
a risk in earlier days, or all Scot¬ 
land would have fallen to 
fighting. 

It is interesting to recall that 
oiie of the little forts established 
for the suppression of the fight¬ 
ing clans was commanded by a 
young Kent officer named Wolfe 
who not long afterwards sailed 
West to win Canada for the 
Empire and to die immortal on 
the Heights of Abraham. 
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The Simple 

Jt ought not to surprise us that 
there is certain evidence to 
show that the simple living 
forced upon us by the war makes 
for better health. 

We submit the experience of 
Denmark in the last war. Den¬ 
mark; as everyone knows, is 
normally a food exporter, but war 
compelled her to live strange 
days, although not at war her¬ 
self. Under the advice of the 
Nutrition Research Laboratories 
cf Copenhagen her'livestock was 
greatly reduced; 1 all the pigs and 
a - third of the cows were 
slaughtered. The grain used for 
their food was diverted to add to 


Life is.Best 

the people’s bread, which became 
prcbably the coarsest ever seen. 

The national diet then came to 
consist of this coarse bread, vege¬ 
table products including much 
potato, a little milk, and a little 
butter; meat became so dear that 
few could afford it. 

The effect was that in the first 
rationing year the Danish death 
rate was the lowest ever recorded 
in any European country, and the. 
great influenza epidemic which 
swept Europe in 1918 left her 
almost untouched. 

This encourages us to belieVe 
that a high level of health can be 
maintained on very simple food. 


New Hope For 
Men in Peril 

When we recall the terrible 
fact that 45,000 seamen of the 
merchant navy were lost in the 
Great War we hail with delight 
the efforts now being made by the 
Ministry of War Transport on 
behalf of the heroic men to whom 
we owe our daily bread and the 
means to carry cn the war. 

Every ocean-going ship is being 
provided with at least one motcr- 
lifeboat. This has a range of 
150 miles, distance enough to 
enable it to tow other lifeboats 
to safety. Every lifeboat has to 
carry water for a fortnight, and 
radio to send out ar\ 3 O S. 


; ‘ 3 

The Haunted Chair 


'J’hings having been missed from 
a bombed house in which 
workmen were repairing the 
damage, the occupants consoled 
themselves with the hope (which 
was generally justified) that the 
vanished articles would somehow 
reappear, and these experiences 
led one of those concerned to 
recall a peacetime adventure. 

A country workman asked for 
the loan of a. pair of pliers, 
which were lent to him. The 
man completed his task and a 
few days later sailed for Canada. 
Nobody could find the. pliers; it 
was supposed he had carried 
them off> with him, and loud and 
.bitter were the complaints 


against him, for they were an 
expensive pah\ Three years 
later the man returned and 
resumed work in his 1 old haunts. 
The owner of the pliers asked if 
he remembered what he did with 
them, and was answered, “I re¬ 
member perfectly; I put the 
pliers on the kitchen table near 
where someone was repairing the 
springs of an armchair. 

It was instantly remembered 
that there was an armchair in 
the house which from time to 
time gave off a; mysterious 
rattling sound, and the chair was 
at once, turned upside down, for 
the under-canvas to be removed, 
and inside lay the missing pliers. 


TAMING THE 
THUNDERBOLT 

At a tim'e when it is highly 
important to ward off breakdowns 
in power stations, or on electric 
high., tension transmission lines 
like the grid, a new device to 
meet the risk has been intro¬ 
duced by the We sting house people. 

This * would prevent the 
disastrous short circuiting caused 
by a steel bar thrown across the 
electric circuit in a power house, 
or the 1 sudden severance of a 
power line by explosives or by 
lightning. The device, a 12-foot- 
tall oil circuit insulator, snuffed 
out electric arcs 20 feet long in 
the twentieth of a second, and 
forced a current of 2,000,000 kilo¬ 
watts into a magnetic chamber 
which choked it to harmlessness. 
The amount of electric power 
thus diverted would suffice to 
light enough glow lamps to girdle 
the earth twice over. 

CHINESE OR CANADIAN? 

There are always people in the 
world who believe that they have 
lived before. 

The Canadian Government at 
the moment has 54 such people 
on its hands, Chinese seamen 
who, having been torpedoed in 
the Atlantic; say that when cast 
into the sea they died as Chinese, 
and that when rescued by a 
Canadian ship they were reborn 
Canadians. Hence, being now 
subjects of the Dominion, as they 
claim, they profess that they can 
neither be sent to sea again nor 
deported for failing to comply 
with orders to do so. 

THIS GENERATION 

, Some of us are old enough to 
remember our surprise when for 
the first time we visited a theatre 
or kinema at which the orchestra 
was replaced by a radiogram. 

But the new* generation see 
things differently, and the other 
day a small boy who had been 
taken to see a pantomime looked 
everywhere for the loudspeaker. He 
did not associate the musicians in 
the orchestra with the music they 
were making, regarding them as 
funny men with queer antics. 



Bedtime in the Country 

These happy little people from bombed areas are preparing for bed at. 
their country home at Hertford Heath in Hertfordshire. The home is 
maintained by kind Americans and each child has an American foster-parent 


THE WASTED GRAIN 

Farmers in Kent do not appear 
to realise that every grain of 
wheat is valuable in wartime, for 
many hedges are festooned with 
droppings from wagons used to 
carry the wheat to the threshing 
machine. It is suggested that 
Agricultural Committees shall 
make sure that farmers and their 
workers avoid future waste of 
this nature either % by building 
stacks • near farmyards or by 
better handling during threshing. 

A reader writes that thou¬ 
sands of sparrows and chaffinches 
had been gorging for days in one 
country lane, and that the road 
was speckled for hundreds of 
yards with dropped grain. 


Science Carries On In Moscow 


JN Leningrad and Moscow the 
scientific men are carrying 
on with increased rather than 
diminished energy, because they 
know they are helping their 
country. 

At the head of the scientific 
crusade is Professor A. F. Joffe, 
the^ most famous physicist of all, 
who has contributed inventions 
in .radio, aerodynamics, and a 
new type of dynamo amid his 
many varied researches. Among 
his colleagues are Professor 
Kapitza,. the low temperature 
expert, whose name is well 
known .to the C N, and whose 
latest invention can turn out 


20 gallons of liquid air in 20 
minutes; Professor P. Rehben- 
der, who studies the peculiari¬ 
ties of hardness and has turned 
aside to invent a lead-filmed 
glass twice as impenetrable as 
before; Professor N. W. Semenov, 
who now deals with explosives 
and is cutting out the knock 
from motor engines; and R. A. 
Phinogenov, who has invented 
microscopic steel balls mixed 
with oil for the ball-bearings of 
machinery. 

These are only a few of the 
devices which the Moscow 
Academy of Sciences lias per¬ 
fected amid the roar of conflict. 


SANCTUARY FOR 
SNOW WHITE 

Snow White is the snow white 
mountain goat of the Rockies, 
which has long been the target of 
climbers and hunters. But now it 
is to be protected, and a further 
step to save it from extinction has. 
been taken by the capture of a 
small herd of ten, which have 
been removed to a preserve in the 
Crazy' Mountains, north of the 
Livingstone Mountains, Montana. 

Here, it is hoped that the Snow 
Whites, on heights suited to their 
agility, will preserve their race. 

FRIENDLY THOUGHT 

This note comes to us from a 
soldier at a camp in Yorkshire. 

Not long ago I was sent to a, 
camp in Warwickshire, and in 
packing my kit I forgot my 
Soldier’s New Testament, which 
was on a shelf above my bed 
space. Seven weeks later I re¬ 
ceived a small parcel, the New 
Testament sent on by some kind 
soldier who had seen my name in 
it and sent it home. This is 
.something one really appreciates 
in the Army. 

LAUGH 

It is a good sign that we can 
still laugh, even in these dark 
days. Possibly the clerk who 
draws up the agenda of the Whits- 
table Urban Council was trying to 
raise a smile when he headed two 
consecutive items: Burial Fees 
and Cost, of Living. 


CANADA’S WHALES 

The whale is a valuable source 
of oil, fertilisers, and other things 
useful to the war effort, and 
Canada is taking a part in bring¬ 
ing these great sea mammals to 
the side of the United Nations. 

The taking of whales in 
northern waters has been much 
restricted for many years, but 
since 1940 whaling has been re¬ 
sumed off Canada’s Pacific coast. 
In the past year two stations in 
British Columbia have received 
328 whales, and from all Cana¬ 
dian sources 600’000 gallons of 
whale oil were recovered. 

Whaling is always a hazardous 
pursuit and war increases the 
risks, but the greatest setback of 
the season came from a whale. 
An infuriated creature lashed out , 
so vigorously at a ship that she 
had to return to port for repairs.* 

Edinburgh and 

B AD behaviour among children 
has become nearly half as 
great again as before the war. 
The juvenile courts have con¬ 
stantly before them lads of 13 or 
14 charged with breaking into 
shops. No doubt lack of control 
has much to do with this, but, 
however that may be, a large 
number of boys and girls have 
been committed to our 110 
approved schools. 

The Home Office has plenty of 
evidence that birching is of no 


STORY OF BONZO 

This story is sent to us from 
Cormoall. 

A gosling may be a strange pet, 
but the reason why a West- 
Country household took a sort of 
sympathetic interest! in the bird 
was because it was the only sur¬ 
vivor of a brood cf six. Rats had 
accounted for the others. 

So Bonzo evoked pity and was 
made 'a fuss of. Afraid lest it 
might run the risk of providing 
a tasty dish for the:rodents, the 
precaution was taken of locking 
the bird up in a secure place 
every night. 

Curiously enough, goose and 
gander became accustomed to the 
nightly procedure, and as soon 
as it grew dark they would 
always 'escort their youngster to 
the back door, and, having safely 
delivered their charge, would 
waddle off to their own roosting- 
places, not forgetting to call for 
Bonzo in the morning! 

DISAPPEARANCE OF 
8090 TRAMPS 

It is -a particularly interesting 
fact that, according to the Chair¬ 
man of Yorkshire’s Casual Poor 
Committee, our tramp population 
has largely disappeared since the 
war began. 

According to Alderman Bam- 
bridge, the tramps - have either 
gone into the armed forces or 
found occupation on munitions. 
Of our 10,090 pre-war tramps over 
8000 have vanished from the 
roads. There are now only 66 
casual wards in the country com¬ 
pared with 324 before the war. 

GRIT AND SCRAP 

Miss Russell-Fergusson of Ardur 
was walking on the sands one day 
when she came upon an iron 
boiler thickly encrusted with 
barnacles and almost buried in 
shingle. She reported it to the 
local authorities, but they said 
nothing^ could be done about it. 
No one could move it. 

“ It will be useful as scrap 
metal," declared Miss Russell- 
Fergusson. 

The authorities only smiled. 

-This Scotswoman was not easily 
beaten. She recruited local 
'labour, and after four days’ hard 
work the boiler was dug up and 
removed. It weighed over four tons. 

Its Bad Boys 

use in dealing with juvenile 
offences, and a committee on the 
subject-came to the unanimous 
decision that flogging had failed. 
Yet we find the Edinburgh Town 
Council rejecting a motion de¬ 
manding the abolition of birch¬ 
ing. 

No doubt we shall have to wait 
for the war to end before we are 
able to record an improvement 
in juvenile conduct, but, in the 
meantime, we may hope Edin¬ 
burgh will think again. 
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Making: Young 
Gamblers 

Writing from the Bernhard 
w Baron Settlement in Com¬ 
mercial Road, London, Mr Basil 
Henriques again directs atten¬ 
tion to the demoralising influence 
of what are called “fun fairs.” 

That they are a considerable 
cause of juvenile crime is the 
considered opinion of those social 
observers who have examined 
their operations, and. the ques¬ 
tion arises whether they should 
be allowed, either in peace or 
war, to demoralise those* who 
are tempted to attend them. 
They specialise in glare and 
glamour, games and gambling, 
and the gambling is carefully 
arranged to. yield a high and 
certain profit to the proprietors 
of the varied gambling stalls. 

Fun Fair, perhaps, but it is, 
neither funny nor fair for society 
to allow machinery to exist for 
demoralising its young people, 
and it would be simple enough 
to ban the petty gaming machines 
which are among the chief attrac¬ 
tions of these establishments. 

' © 

LENINGRAD 

Pamed City, hearing how thy 
stately grace 
The imagination seizes, 

I feel that thou art eminently a 
place 

Where every prospect pleases. . . 

William Watson 
. . ®. 

wu wu 

W/u Wu is a term whichJinds 
for the first time a place in 
the new edition of the Dictionary 
of Philosophy, edited by Dr 
Dogobert Rivers. 

It is not, as might be thought, 
an exclamation of woe or astonish¬ 
ment, but is defined as “ To 
regard things as things, that is, 
to regard things with no attach¬ 
ment or selfishness on the one 
hand, and with the conviction 
that the self and the non-self 
form an organic unity with one 
another.” We can only say, 
Wu Wu ! 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
It is a very good rule in life to 
do all the good zve can and make 
no fuss about it. 


They Gall St Spring 

■Two spring blossoms have been 
culled by our friend The 
Countryman. 

One is of a rather frightened 
little evacuee who, when' the cow 
lowed, ran indoors to say " the' 
big cow blew one-of its horns 
like anything.” 

The second is a charming 
drawing by. Mr Sillence of a 
London mother being taken out 
for a walk * by her two' evacuee 
children in the country lane; 
and one of them remarks “ they 
call it spring, Mummie, and they 
have one every year down here.” 

ignorance is on* 
Hitler’s Side 

t_Iow many of us realise the 
truth of the statement 
made - by .a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment in a recent broadcast that 
we-shall not win the war until 
we deserve to do so ? 

Steps are being taken to stamp 
out black markets, but there 
still remains the problem of the 
many thoughtless actions which 
are doing so much to slaw down 
the war effort. 

One of our country correspon¬ 
dents-tells us of a village woman 
seen pouring paraffin 011 to a 
heap of rubbish she was trying 
to burn. The heap contained 
many pieces of paper, an old 
pair of gumboots, and mouldy 
crusts of bread. 

Two brothers of this woman 
are in the merchant navy, and 
she would have been shocked if 
someone had told her that her 
brothers were risking their lives 
to bring paraffin, rubber, and 
wheat to this country. 

John Wesley’s Ride 

Jt is never too early (and never 
too late) to dip into John 
Wesley's Diary, one of the most 
amazing books in the world. 

We have just been reading in 
it how he rode by stage coach 
from London to Coventry : 

I took coach from London. I 
was nobly attended. Behind the 
coach were ten convicted felons, 
loudly blaspheming, and rattling 
their chains. By my side sat a 
man with a loaded blunderbuss, 
and another upon the coach. 

The world changes; it does not 
often happen now that we ride 
with ten chained men in a bus.' 


Under the Editor's Table 


^Talk for your holidays this 
. year, advises an M P. 
Better than whistling for them. 
□ 

Y ou are asked to return your 
jam jars to the grocer. 
Don't stick to them , 


It is said that New York wastes 
tons of sugar every dq,y. A 
stirring appeal is to be made. 

. E3 

yj girl who ivorked in a chemist's 
shop is now an A TS bugler. But 
she doesn't blow her own trumpet . 


. Q .... Peter Puck Wants 

Australian soluiets .. 

train by climbing Know 

They isJ? 



up palm trees, 
are handy. * 

■ ■ 0 

The M P who says he 
has always been in¬ 
terested i 3i fu'm iture pro¬ 
bably hopes to be come If white bread is sold take notice. They could 
a Cabinet Minister. in the black market not take it lying down . 


Some people can sting 
with a glance. 
Probably use an eye¬ 
lash. 

□ 

J T has taken a world 
war to make ordi¬ 
nary people sit up and 


Murder at Sight 

Jt is perhaps not even yet 
realised how terribly Ger¬ 
many has put hack the clock of 
civilisation. 

We have become so used to 
stories- of German barbarity 
that we rarely pause to think 
of it as a revival of piracy which 
all enlightened nations had 
sought to banish from the-seas. 

Only in the bad old days, 
when highwaymen were almost 
expected on every lonely road, 
was piracy a menace to peace¬ 
ful shipping. Gradually civil¬ 
ised nations stamped out the 
pirates who sailed under the 
skull and crossbones ; and so 
peaceful did the ocean routes 
become that the custom of 
carrying guns aboard merchant¬ 
men ‘fell into disuse. Even in 
time of war the worst which 
was likely to happen to a 
trading vessel was that her 
cargo might reach an enemy port 
and her sailors find themselves 
in prison. There was a certain 
courtesy of the sea whereby 
the victor* treated his captors 
with some show of decency. 

^iien came . the submarine, 
and at once a new state 
of affairs was in being. A 
submarine could sink a ship 
many times its own size, but 
had no room for prisoners, and 
so up to 1916, all nations 
paid allegiance to a code of 
law and mercy, and to no 
civilised nation had the idea 
of breaking .that law occurred 
when the Great War broke out. 
But after the Battle of Jutland 
Germany began to " sink at 
sight,” destroying no less than 
12,850,000 tons of shipping, 
and caring nothing about the 
crews. It was organised and 
deliberate piracy on a vast scale 
and tens of thousands of sea¬ 
men went to their deaths. 

A horrified world drew up a 
new code of the sea after the 
Great War, and the London 
Naval Treaty was agreed to by 
Great Powers, Germany among 
them. Among the clauses was 
one which bound the nations 
to conform to the rules of inter¬ 
national law for surface ships 
and submarines; and there 
was in it this important clause : 

In particular, except in the case 
of persistent refusal to stop on being 
duly ^summoned or of active re¬ 
sistance to visit or search, a warship, 
whether surface vessel or submarine, 
may not sink or render incapable of 
navigation a merchant ship without 
having first placed passengers, crew, 
and the ship's papers in a place of 
safety. 

Y° this Germany solemnly 
agreed, and all this she has 
deliberately flouted since that 
night of September 3, 1939, 
when a U-boat torpedoed the 
Athenia. She has adopted the 
policy of Murder. 


The Childr 



This ATS girl who is attached to a mechanical transport 
unit is learning how to use a forge in making heavy repairs * 


A Plant That Goes For a Walk 


Jt is . often sakl that one of the 
chief differences between an 
animal and a plant is that, while 
animals are able to move about, 
plants have to stay where they 
were born. But there are plants 
that move about from place to 
place. . 

That plants, should be able to 
travel on their own account may 
seem very wonderful, and the 
story of a certain Eastern plant 
and its doings reads very much 
like a fairy tale. This plant, 
known as the resurrection plant 
and the rose of Jericho, literally 
takes up its roots and sets off 
on a journey that-may extend 
over miles before it settles down 
once more. It takes its children 
with it. 

This strange growth, a native 
of Palestine and the sandy 
deserts of Arabia, Persia, and 
North Africa, is a small, bushy 
plant five or six inches high. It 
produces leaves and blossoms, 
and after flowering, if there is no 
moisture, its leaves fall off, and 
the branches get dry and shrivel 
up, curving .inwards, so that the 
whole,plant forms a kind of ball; 

Its roots do not go very 
deep into- the ground, and, 
like the branches, become dry 
and withered, so that when, a 
strong wind plays oyer the 
district the resurrection plants 
are uprooted and bowl along 
the ground, often at a surprising 
rate. In level country they 
sometimes travel for miles at a 
speed greater than that of a 
galloping horse. When they 
come to water, or when rain falls 
on them, the dry.and apparently 
dead plant suddenly revives and 
the branches once more open 
out. The roots'go down into the 


soil and the interrupted growtli 
is renewed. 

This strange habit'of the plant 
is a provision of Nature for its 
own good. It grows in lands 
subject to drought, and would 
perish had it no means of reach¬ 
ing water. It cannot do this by 
stretching out its roots, as it has- 
to go far in search of the life- 
giving fluid ; it therefore gathers- 
up its roots and sets off on a long, 
journey. ; 

The plant has the power of- 
rapidly absorbing a great quan¬ 
tity of water, but it may be kept 
in a drawer in the dry, rolled-up. 
state for years. If it be taken 
out and placed in a basin, and\ 
tepid water poured over it, it : 
will open once moreand if 
kept well supplied with water it 
will continue to flourish. If it be 
removed from the water it will’ 
remain open for ten or twelve 
hours and then close np, when 
it may be put away in the' 
drawer for the process to be re¬ 
newed later. When the -plant 
closes up in drought it carefully 5 
protects its seeds, and it is to 
carry these to where they will 
have a chance of thriving in 
moisture that the resurrection 
plant makes its journey. 

The plant was first brought to 
Europe from the East by the 
Crusaders, and botanists gave it 
the name of Anastatica, which 
means “ made to rise up.” The 
plants are gathered in large 
quantities and sent to Jerusalem 
for sale to pilgrims. 

A Patriot and His 
WASTE-PAPER 
Are Soon Parted 
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s t4ew:paper ' 

What We Owe to a 
Drop of Water 

("'Af the substances of which all the universe is made—so few 
^ that a mail xould carry specimens of. them all in his 
pocket—the most important is water. Without it we could 
not live. It is the most ancient, the most familiar, and the 


most vital thing with which Life 

A great tale a drop of water 
lias to tell us, of the ages it has 
been in the world, of the places 
it has seen ; but we must pass 
quickly by a hundred things on. 
a busy day, and the thought 
that comes today is of the wit¬ 
ness of a drop of water to God 
Himself. For this water of our 
fountain, in which our little 
goldfish swim about, in which 
our jays and finches splash their 
wings, plays its part in the shap¬ 
ing and controlling of the world. 

Nature’s Balance 

■ Inside a drop of water lie pro¬ 
perties and powers on which the 
whole balance of Nature de¬ 
pends. It was not necessary, 
when water was made, that it 
should have these powers ; the 
heed for them was not to come 
for ages yet. But there they 
were and there they are. When 
the earth cooled down and the 
surface was solid rock, there w r as 
water, the best solvent that 
could be devised to break down 
rock and form a fruitful soil. 
When the sun poured down its 
heat, there was water, with its 
marvellous power of equalising 
temperature. When life began 
upon tlfe earth, there was water, 
moving in its everlasting cycle 
to keep things sweet and clean. 
When man appeared, there was 
water, the only substance on the 
earth that can meet the countless 
complex needs of his body. 

Of all the available substances 
on earth, water alone has such a 
high specific heat—-that is, such 
a pow r cr of resistance to heat— 
and to this remarkable quality of 
water the world owes its daily life. 

A Remarkable Property 

It is this that helps to'maintain 
the equable temperature of lakes 
and streams and oceans, that 
moderates our summers and 
winters, that creates pecan cur¬ 
rents, circulates the winds, and 
aids the distribution of vapour 
which brings us rain. No other 
liquid that could take the place 
of. w 7 ater lias the high specific 
heat which gives w r atcr its re¬ 
markable place in life. No other 
substance that could take the 
place of winter has the remark¬ 
able property of water when it 
freezes, for most things contract 
when they freeze, while water 
expands; and but for this our 
rivers and oceans w'oukl freeze 
into masses of ice and never melt. 

There could be no life as w T e 
know it if freezing water acted 
like most other freezing things. 

It is water that maintains the 
equable temperature of the 
human body. If the specific heat 
of w ater w T ere like that of almost 
any other liquid the temperature 
of the body, which must be 
maintained within a few degrees, 
w'ould vary fro mi oo to 150 degrees, 
the complex system of chemistry 


has to deal. 

within the body Avon Id- be over¬ 
thrown!, and w r e should perish. 

We might look also at water 
in relation to the three elements 
which compose the vital frame¬ 
work of the chemical structure 
of the world. They are carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. The 
power of water in relation to 
these elements is another of its 
unique possessions, and the won¬ 
der of it is only equalled, if at all, 
by the unique 'power of these 
three elements themselves in 
building up the structure of the 
living world. The world owes its 
fitness for life to five factors 
more than anything else—to the 
presence of volumes of water and 
carbon dioxide outside the crust 
of the earth, and their unique 
properties ; and to carbon, hy¬ 
drogen, oxygen, and their unique 
properties. Upon these five 
factors, upon their relation to 
each other and to the w T orld, the 
Temple of Life is based. 

Man’s Home Was Ready 

Professor Henderson, of Har¬ 
vard University, has shown us 
that, in the preparation of the 
great arena of the world, these 
things made up an extraordinary 
set of conditions essential and 
favourable to life. By their in¬ 
dependent and united action, lie y 
declares, they made Life pos¬ 
sible. It is impossible to con¬ 
sider the astonishing relation of 
these things one to another, the 
peculiar properties they alone 
possess, the alliances they form 
to make an environment for 
Life, without realising that there 
was purpose in the building of 
the house of man. 

The great processes that 
formed the heavens and the 
earth were guided to a destined 
end ; the endowment of a few 
elements with natural sympathies 
and unique properties carried on 
the plan ; the marvellous chem¬ 
istry of matter achieved its 
purposes according to law r s laid 
down ; and man came into the 
world to find his house already 
furnished, his environment ex¬ 
actly w T hat it should be. After 
countless ages, man’s home w r as 
ready for his coming, 

STORY 

It seems that Mussolini was 
inspecting an aerodrome in 
Italy one day when he called his 
20 best . pilots and gave them 
orders to bomb British ships. 

“My brave aviators (he said), 
do your duty and come back safe 
and sound.’’ 

The 20 aeroplanes left and 
Mussolini awaited their return. 
They soon came back, single file, 
and Mussolini counted them and 
found there were 21. Mussolini, 
flabbergasted, asked for an ex¬ 
planation, and the commanding 
officer replied, “It is perfectly 
normal, Duce. The 21st is a 
British who chases our planes!” 
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EASTER 

J know that He lived here, for 
I can trace 

Some marks of His manhood in 
every place; 

But I wish I had met Him face 
to face. 

I would gladly have missed all 
that looms in between 
Our wonderful Now . and His 
Time to have been 
One of that group of onlookers 
who kept 

Watch with the women w r ho 
stood by and wept. 

Or one of the soldiers who walked 
by His side, 

Or one of the thieves whom the 
crowd crucified, 

Could I have been near to Him 
when He died. 

Egbert Sandford 

Man Will Find it 

VV7iiat man earnestly longs for he 
™ will obtain. If he knows that 
every breath of air he draws has, 
contained within itself, pow r er 
enough to drive the workshops of 
the world, he will find out, somehow, 
some way of tapping that energy. 

Professor Duncan 

Immortal Hope 

NTot ours the vows of such as 
plight t 

Their troth in sunny weather. 
While leaves are green, and skies 
are bright. 

To walk on flowers together. 

But we have loved as those who 

* tread 

The thorny path of sorrow. 

With clouds above, and cause to 
dread 

Yet deeper gloom tomorrow. 

That thorny path, those stormy 
skies. 

Have drawn our spirits nearer; 
And rendered us, by sorrow’s 
tics. 

Each to the other dearer. 

Love, born in hours of joy and 
mirth. 

With mirth and joy may perish ; 
That to which darker hours 
gave birth 

Still more and more we cherish. 

It looks beyond the clouds of 
time. 

And through death’s shadowy 
portal; 

Made by adversity sublime. 

By faith and hope immortal. 

Bernard Barton 

THE GIANTS 

Tt is astonishing with what rapidity 

* the mind of a child makes ac¬ 
quirements. The real intellectual 
giants are little children'. " Oh, for 
the mind of a little child I ” may 
well be the prayer of the student of 
science or religion. 

Caleb Williams Saleeby 

Early in the Morning 

T et your sleep be necessary and 
-*- 1 - healthful, not idle and expen¬ 
sive of time, beyoftd the needs and 
conveniences of Nature ; and some¬ 
times be curious to see the prepara¬ 
tion which the sun makes when he 
is coming forth from his chambers 
of the East. Jeremy Taylor 


On© April Day . 

Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy, walking one April day,in the lovely, 
' country round their Lakeland home, came upon that loveliest sight of all the 
countryside in Spring, a host of golden daffodils. All the world knows how 
Wordsworth put the scene into words ; we give below what both brother and 
sister felt about it, and put into words when they got home. 

^/hen we were in the woods above Gowbarrow Park we saw 
a few daffodils close by the water-side. We fancied that 
the sea had floated the seeds ashore, and that the little colony 
had so sprung up. But as we went along there -were more and 
yet more; and at last, under the boughs of the trees, we saw 
there was a long belt of them along the shore. 

I. never saw daffodils so beautiful. They grew 7 among . the 
mossy stones about them. Some rested their heads on the 
stones, as on a pillow, for weariness ; the rest tossed and danced, 
and seemed as if they verily laughed with the wand that blew 
over the lake ; they looked so gay and glancing, ever changing. 

Dorothy Wordsworth 


J wwndered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales 
and hills,. 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the 
trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the^ 
breeze. 

Continuous as the. stars that 
.shine 

And twinkle on the Milky Way, 
They stretched in never-ending 
line 

Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in. sprightly 
dance. 

THE PATH OF LIFE 

r UiiE sweetest and most inoffensive 
* path of life leads through the 
avenues of science . and learning ; 
and whoever can either remove any 
obstruction in this w T ay, or open up 
any new prospect, ought so fax to 
be esteemed a benefactor to man¬ 
kind.' David Hume, 

Love Your Neighbour 

JTriexdsiiip is the highest de¬ 
gree of perfection in society. 

Montaigne 


The waves beside them danced ; 

but they j 

Out-did the sparkling weaves in 
glee*: : 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ; 

I gazed and gazed, but little 
thought 

What wealth the show to. me had 
brought: 

For oft when on my couch I lie, 
I 11 vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure 
fills. 

And dances with the daffodils. 

William Wordsworth 

Every Child’s Prayer 

TA spend, O Lord, me Thy child, 
and all Thy children every¬ 
where, with Thy heavenly grace, 
that we may continue Thine for 
ever, and daily increase in Thy 
Holy Spirit more and more, until 
we come unto Thy everlasting 
Kingdom. iAmen 

SUCCESS 

r J" 1 iie victory of success : is half 
- when one gains the 


won 
habit of work. 


one 

Sarah A. Bolton 



THIS ENGLAND 


The Norman church tower and the 
medieval bridge at Aylesford in Kent 
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Australia the Great 

The Tale of the Oldest Continent 


The Children’s Newspaper, April 4, 1942 


Last week we began to tell the 
remarkable story of the youngest 
nation on the oldest continent, which 
until the other day had heard no sound 
of war. We told how, after Captain 
Cook had given this great land to the 
Empire, our government left it alone 
for twenty years and then, having lost, 
the American colonies, sent out ship¬ 
loads of convicts to settle in Australia. 
The story is taken from Arthur Mee’s 
Flag Book. 

r J^HE commander of this inglori¬ 
ous expedition, first Governor 
of Australia, was Captain Arthur 
Phillip, a London boy .whose 
father had come from Frankfort 
as a teacher of languages. He 
was a man of fine character and 
great courage, and he needed 
both to deal with the 720 men 
and women criminals whom he 
unloaded on these lonely shores. 

They reached Eotany Bay and 
founded a settlement at Port 
Jackson, and in the little time he 
had for exploring Captain Phillip 
tried to cross the Blue Moun¬ 
tains, 1 towering like a wall in 
front of them, and explored the 
Hawkesbury River. He had 
trouble with the convicts-' and 
with officials sent out from home. 

He founded Sydney. He was 
faced with mutiny and then with 
starvation, and on a visit to a 
native chief was attacked by 
savages. But all these troubles 
he overcame with great 
humanity, and he came home in 
a few years with his health 
broken but with law and order at 
Sydney, and his own fame secure. 

His little fleet had arrived at 
Botany Bay only just in time, for 
a few days later came the French 
explorer La Perouse to take 
possession of Australia for 
France. He came with greater 


dignity than Phillip, but it was 
too late. Captain Phillip gave 
him a great reception and he 
stayed a few weeks, prepared 
some papers for his Government 
and left them with the captain, 
said goodbye, and sailed away 
with his two ships, never to be 
seen again. 

As the Blue Mountains stood as 
a great barrier only 50 miles 
from the sea, the first-explorers 
of Australia moved along the 
coast. They were two Lincoln¬ 
shire men, Matthew Flinders and 
George Bass, 'and they loved to 
put familiar Lincolnshire names 
on Australia’s map. 

He Named a Continent 

Flinders had been inspired for 
the sea by reading Robinson 
Crusoe, and went out to survey the 
Australian coast in the first year 
of the 19th century. He sailed 
round most of the continent and 
suggested its name, and on the 
way he did a fine thing for his 
countryman George Bass, who 
was with him. They sailed round 
Tasmania, proving it to be an 
island, and it happened that 
Flinders was detained on board 
when Bass discovered the strait ^ 
dividing the island from the 
continent. He therefore named 
it Bass Strait in honour of the 
surgeon’s apprentice who had 
seen it first, a Lincolnshire 
farmer’s son. , 

Flinders suffered great hard- ' 
ship with his starving crews, and 
on the way home was imprisoned 
for years by a .French governor 
of Mauritius who declared him a 
spy ; but he managed to get home 
and to write a book which he did 
not live to see published. It has 
survived all the tests of time and 
is the basis of our charts today. 



BEDTIME CORNER 

Ronnie Meets Jack & Jil! 

IT was nearly bedtime, and 
Ronnie let .his picture 
book fall to the floor. 

But Ronnie was not asleep, 
for suddenly he. heard soft 
laughter and, looking down at 
the picture book, he saw two 
little figures rising toward 
him. They were Jack and Jill. 

“Good evening,” said Jill 
quietly, holding out her hand. 

“Good evening,” replied 
* Ronnie. “Why have you come 
to see me?” 

“We want to tell someone 
about our tumble down the 
hill,” she said. 

“I should love to hear! Do 
tell! ” he replied excitedly. 

Jack and Jill climbed into 
Ronnie’s great chair, and the 
little girl began her story. 

“It happened years before 
you were born, you know,” she 
said prettily. “ Mother had 
sent us to buy a loaf in the 
village, and we met a very 
ugly old woman. She asked 
us if we had any money, and 
we said that we had three 
pennies to pay for the loaf. 

She began to laugh, and said, 

‘ Give me your pennies, and if 
you will go up yonder tiny hill 
and fetch me a pail of water 
I will give you six pennies for 
your three.’ She handed Jack 
a little pail as she spoke, and 
we started off.” 

Then Jill hesitated. 


“ You know—everyone knows 
—what happened next,” she 
went on sadly; “and when we 
got to the bottom of the hill 
again Jack was crying, the 
water was all spilled, and the 
wicked old woman was 
nowhere to be seen. She had 
run away with the pennies. ” 

“It was a horrid thing to 
do! ” Ronnie cried indignantly. 
“But if you will stay here a 
moment I will get three more 
pennies for you from my 
mother-” 

“ Ronnie, it is bed-time! ” 
said a voice suddenly. And, 
sitting bolt upright, Ronnie 
found that he must have been 
to Dreamland after all, for 
Jack and Jill were still sitting 
at the bottom of the hill in 
the picture book on the floor. 


Governor Phillip has been 
coupled with Sir Joseph Banks as 
deserving the title of the two best 
friends Australia had in its early 
days, but there soon followed a 
governor of another type, no less 
an adventurer than Admiral 
Bligh. He was followed in a 
few years by the famous General 
Macquarie,'who formally adopted 
the name of Australia which 
Flinders had suggested. He sent 
out the first explorers of the Blue 
Mountains and made the first 
road through this precipitous 
mass. 

' For a quarter of a century men f 
had gazed on these mountains’ 
and wondered at their vastness 
and stillness and blueness. End¬ 
less they seemed, for no man had 
crossed them; their stillness was 
unbroken save for the hum of 
* insects, the tinkle of a hidden 
rill, or the leaves of eucalyptus 
trees rustling in the wind. It is 
these leaves which give the feel¬ 
ing of blueness as the light falls 
upon them. 

Exploring the Interior 

Governor Macquarie burst 
through this barrier at the back 
door of Sydney and unveiled to 
knowledge the marvellous plains 
beyond, with rivers flowing 
through as through our English 
meadows. _ He gave convicts 
tickets-of-leave and interested 
them in the land, and he laid out 
Sydney. His name is everywhere 
on the map. He was unpopular 
for some of his ideas and his 
overpowering nature, but he 
ruled for 12 years and left the 
colony safer than he found it. 

He left.it, moreover, as we have 
seen, having launched the long 
exploration which, with much 
toil and suffering, much privation 
and death, w r as slowly to unveil 
the interior of the unknown con¬ 
tinent. It w r as in the years 
between Trafalgar and Waterloo 
that men began to dream of what 
might lie' beyond the Blue Moun¬ 
tains/and Macquarie sent three 
men to see: Gregory Blaxland, 
Lieutenant Lawson, and William 
Wentworth. Blaxland was the 
leader, and we must imagine that 
he was the first man to cross the 
Blue Mountains and to receive 
the thrill of the enchanting scene 
that lay beyond. It was a smiling 
land like an English landscape, 
with illimitable'pasture for herds 
and flocks and men; it was 
emancipation from the prison- 
house . 

A Man Without a Parallel 

In front of them stretched the 
wide Bathurst Plains on which 
have been bred the vast flocks of 
sheep (now over 120 millions) 
that have brought prosperity to 
Australia. Behind them swift 
rivers ran from the mountains to 
the sea, but in front was a long 
natural drainage system running 
west, with its rich promise of 
fertility and the hope of a future 
beyond all dreams. 

One of Blaxland’s two coni- - 
panions, William Wentworth, was 
a man without a parallel in the 
history of Australia. He was the 
son of a poor Irish gentleman 
who became Superintendent of 
Police at Sydney, and William 
was born on Norfolk Island. He 
was 20 when he looked out from 
the top of the Blue Mountains, 
and, like both his companions, he 
was given 1000 acres of this 
newly-found paradise. He was 


The Virgin and Her 
Ears of Corn 

A Stellar Record 10,000 Years Old 

T HE stars of Virgo, the great winged Virgin of the Heavens, may 
now be seen rising in the south-east between 8 and 9 
o’clock in the evening, writes the C N astronomer. This vast con¬ 
stellation of the Zodiac has an added interest just .now because 
Neptune appears within its confines. 


Neptune, however, is not visible 
to the naked eye, being very faint 
and among a nTimber of other 
faint stars in the position shown 
by the X on the star-map. He 
requires a telescope of at least 2 
inches aperture, or very powerful 
field-glasses, to view him on a very 
dark and clear night, for he 
appears no brighter than an 
eighth-magnitude star. 

Neptune is now at about his 
nearest to us- and 2,716,200,000 
miles away, consequently during 
the next fortnight, while the Moon 
is abssnt, 'the best opportunity 



will be provided for seeing this 
planet. A good method of identify¬ 
ing him for certain is to note 
from time to time the exact 
position of such faint stars as are 
perceptible near the X on the star- 
map, when the one that shows a 
change in position is Neptune. 

For the next two months 
Neptune will appear to travel to 
the right, and away from a nearby 
star slightly brighter than himself. 
Afterwards he will return. The 
bright star Beta in Virgo, which 
appears to be about three times 
the Moon’s apparent width away 
to the right, will be in the field-of- 
view and therefore a guide. 

Much nearer to the horizon will 
be seen the brightest star of this 
celestial Virgin. It is of first- 
magnitude and known as Spica 
Virginis. This star represents some 
ears of corn which the Virgin is 
holding in her left hand; she has 
been thus represented for some 
2000 years and probably for at 
least a thousand years earlier, to 
early Greek days. The ancient 
Roman plan of the constellations 
drawn by Geruvigus some 1700 
years ago shows the Virgin with 


the corn ears thus, and with a 
sprig of the vine in her right 
hand; in this way significantly 
indicating an association with 
both the harvest and the vintage. 

Spica therefore provides a clue 
to who this singular Lady of the 
sky represents. She is generally 
identified with the Roman deity 
Ceres, the goddess of the earth 
and - agriculture who was re¬ 
presented with these ears of corn 
in her left hand, as Virgo of the 
heavens is presented now. Ceres 
was derived* from the Greek 
goddess Demeter who was 
accredited with similar attributes. 

Now both these goddesses may 
be traced directly to the more 
ancient Egyptian Isis, also goddess 
of the earth and its fruitfulness; 
Egyptians also, represented Isis a 3 
holding some ears of corn in hei 
hand. Isis, as the wife of Osiris, 
one of the earliest of the Egyptian 
mythological divinities, thus take-, 
tlio origin of this impressive con¬ 
stellation of Virgo back for at 
least some 10,000 years and so to 
the dawn of history. 

. Spica Virginis therefore providei 
the key and links the chain of evi¬ 
dence for one of the oldest stories 
conceived by the mind of man. 

233 Light-Years Away 

This grand star appears very 
much the same now as ifr did 
10,000 years ago and almost -in the 
same place, having moved appar¬ 
ently but wery little to the south¬ 
west; but actually it has been 
approaching the Earth at the rate 
of about 550 miles a minute. So 
great is the distance of Spica that 
10,000 years make little relative 
difference, for Spica is 14,746,500 
times farther away than our Sun 
and its light takes 233 years to 
reach us. 

If we were *near enough, say as 
near as Neptune is to us, Spica 
would present a spectacle of 
superb grandeur, for it is com¬ 
posed of two super-heated suns 
w})ich together radiate about 1500 
times more light than our Sun. 
Their average distance apart is 
about 14 million miles and they 
whirl round their common centre 
at terrific speed, completing a 
revolution in their orbits in aboui 
four days. It is fortunate that 
they are not as near as our 
beneficent Sun, for if they were 
we could*‘not exist. G. F. M, 


A Hard Winter For the Birds 


Jt has been a cruel winter for 
all of us, but especially for 
the birds. 

One is often puzzled to find an 
answer to the question, how do. 
many of the smaller species sur¬ 
vive, and the answer, it is to be 
feared, is that in far too many 
cases they do not. To survive; a 
bird needs frequent feeding, and 

Continued from the previous column 
able to come to England to com¬ 
plete his education, and here he 
could not rest till he had stirred 
the Government to do something 
about Australia. He wrote to the 
Colonial Secretary begging that 
he might be sent out to explore, 
and was told his services were 
not wanted; He went back to 
Australia, and for 50 years took 
part in its public life and became 
the Father of the Common¬ 
wealth, the pioneer of the federa¬ 
tion of the six States into which 
Australia is now divided. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


when frost hardens the groun 
for weeks and forbids the appeal 
ance of insect life the birds ar 
glad of artificial feeding. 

Some of the frailest specie 
must have had a hard fight, an 
for the first time w T e saw a long 
tailed tit picking at bacon rin 
tied up near a kitchen window 
Both the tit and the gold-crestei 
wren must have suffered greatly 
but it is hoped they will recove 
their numbers in a year or tvvc 
Then there is the Dartfon 
Warbler, which has .maintained ; 
precarious existence for som 
time and is now hard to find. Th 
stonechat is becoming mud 
scarcer, and is certainly missinj 
from parts where a few years agi 
he was habitually to be seen. H 
is a beautiful bird, of charmin; 
habits, and it is to be hoped tha 
his kind will be better encour 
aged next winter. 

The season is so late that then 
is still time to put up a few nes 
boxes in likely places. 
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Highways For Today 
and Tomorrow 

AS two centuries ago the roads made by General Wade in 
Scotland ensured peace and prosperity to the North when 
the Stuarts hoped to return to power that way, so now in the 
Middle East our engineers are making railroads which will bring 
prosperity to Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and the desert countries 
round them as soon as the Nazis have been overwhelmed. . 


the men Who Give MacArthur of Bataan 


Many cf our younger readers 
will have been told by fathers and 
uncles who served under Allenby 
during the Great War how they 
looked dowrEon.the. waters of the 
Suez Canal from a-bridge. But 
when that war ended the Canal 
Company took this bridge down 
to save time for their shipping. 

* Today a permanent swing 
bridge is being thrown across the 
Canal at Kantara, and Syria is 
being linked by rail with 
Palestine. These will enable an 
English traveller in peacetime 
to go from this country to Cairo 
by train, except for the short sea 
trip across the English Channel 
and the shorter one across the 
Bosphorus. 

Some 700 miles of new rail¬ 
roads are now being laid down in 
the Middle East, and most of 
them will remain for civilian use. 
There are the extensions into the 
Libyan Desert of the coast line 
from Alexandria, which at the 
beginning of the war ended at 
Mersa Matruh. A railway is 
being built from the Sudan to 
Eritrea, and another to bypass 
the shallows of the Nile. Trans¬ 
jordan is being linked with the 
Red Sea, and the existing line 
from Kantara to Haifa is being 
enlarged. 


But the most important work of 
all is one which was only started 
last July, after the Vichy rulers 
had -r been driven out of Syria. 
This vital railway has been 
planned to link Syria with Pales¬ 
tine, and will be 175 miles long. 
Most of its northern sector is 
through a very rocky district, and 
the engineers will have to tunnel 
through a mile of solid rock. As 
a result of it, Beirut in Syria and 
Haifa in Palestine will be linked 
together. 

South African engineers and 
miners are hard at work on this 
line, about 1000 miners having 
answered an appeal by General 
Smuts for experienced tunnellers. 
Normally, a railway in such diffi¬ 
cult country would take many 
years to construct, but so vital 
is the need of it for war that 
every available man is hard at 
work on it, South Africans, Aus¬ 
tralians, and 8000 civilian 
labourers, and it will soon be 
done. 

' It is along this line, amid the 
magnificent scenery on the 
eastern coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, that we may hope in the 
happy, days of peace to go by train 
across the territory of three con¬ 
tinents, from London to Cairo, 
from the Thames to the Nile. 


The Ploughman’s Day 


^yiTii the coming of double 
Summer Time the youths 
and young women who are mass¬ 
ing in multitudes for the cultiva¬ 
tion of our wartime fields may be 
inclined to lament that; by begin¬ 
ning nominally at six, they are 
actually starting their day’s work 
at four. 

In the time of Shakespeare 
their predecessors in the same 
fields started their day at four 
in the morning in the bitter 
weather following Christmas, 
when ploughing in readiness for 
the Spring sowing had to be done. 

We have an exact time-table of 
the farm of that period, left by 
Gervase Markham, who was 20 
when the Armada sailed. The. 
men rose before four, and, taking 
their lanterns, repaired to the 
stables and byres,- which they 
cleaned; then they fecT, watered, 
and cleaned their horses and 
oxen. While the animals were 
feeding the men prepared the 
harness, the tools, ploughs, and 
other gear, and went to breakfast 
at six. ■ 

After half an hour’s rest they 
harnessed-up and ploughed 
steadily away until between Two 
and three in the afternoon, after 
which the animals were returned 
to their stables and fed and 
watered. Not until then did the 
men have dinner, and by four 
o’clock they were at the stables 
again, to cleanse the stalls, rub 
down the animals, and give them 
more food and water. Fodder for 
the next day’s supply had to be 
carried from the barns to the 
stables, and then came six o'clock 
supper. , 

But the day’s work was not yet 
ended; there was another visit to 


the animals at eight o’clock for 
their final meal and watering, 
and the filling of their racks with 
a reserve of food for the night. 
The .evening in the house was de¬ 
voted by the men to the mending 
of boots and clothes, the prepara¬ 
tion of flax and hemp, the. 
making of wooden handles for 
tools and implements, the repair 
of old harness and the provision 
of new, and, interminable task, 
the picking of endless rushes for 
the making of the only kind of 
candles then available. 

And so, as soon as possible after 
nine o’clock, to bed, with a prayer 
for a blessing on the work 

attempted and in the tasks 

remaining to be dene. 

Such were the hours kept even 
in the depth of winter by the 
peasants in what we call Merrie 
England, the men in the fields, 
the maids in the dairies, the 

wash-houses, and the farms. 

Pictures by the 

Fereos 

School children and art 
students in organised parties are 
to be. given special facilities to 
see the Forces Exhibition in the 
NationaPPortrait Gallery. 

In response to many requests, 
the organisers have agreed that 
parties up to 20,'if suitable warn¬ 
ing is given, will be admitted free 
and conducted round by an 
expert who will explain the pic¬ 
tures and models. The "con¬ 
cession does, not apply to week¬ 
ends, when in any case the 
exhibition is crowded. One 
Saturday and Sunday the attend¬ 
ance was over 3000. 


Us Their Lives 

Every day and every night ship¬ 
wrecked men in the Seven Seas 
are showing the stuff of heroes. 
Every one of us owes much to the 
gallant captain and the thoughtful 
crew in these two tales of the waters. 

CARGO boat having been 
torpedoed in the Atlantic, 
its captain simply could not bear 
to abandon it. 

For nine hours he and his crew 
fought to keep it afloat. Finally, 
when the bows began to go under, 
he ordered the chief officer to 
take to the lifeboat and stand by. 
A destroyer picked him up^ and 
signalled to the captain to leave, 
but he replied that he‘preferred 
to stay aboard, and as the 
destroyer was. on the warpath for 
a U-boat it could not stop to 
argue, and left the captain on his 
sinking ship. • - 

Hours later it returned and 
tried to tow-the cargo boat, but 
the doomed ship sank lower and 
lower until the captain, the radio¬ 
operator, and two seamen were 
clinging to the stern, the only 
part above water. Only then did 
the captain leave. He rowed 
sadly-to the destroyer, and with 
tears in his eyes watched his ship 
sunk by gunfire. 

r JHE long line of a convoy 
looked almost too good to be 
true to the shipwrecked men’ in 
the lifeboat. For seven days they 
had been tossed about the 
Atlantic. Chilled by bitter winds, 
soaked by the spray, their rations 
of food and water almost gone, 
the sailors had hardly the 
strength to wave when they saw 
the convoy passing three miles 
away. 

With half-frozen fingers one of 
the seamen managed to get the 
flare ready, and then looked at 
his mates. They were all think¬ 
ing the same thing. Suppose a 
submarine was lurking by? The 
flare, which could be seen for 
miles, would betray the convoy. 

All agreed that it was too risky, 
and got out their flash lamps 
instead. Though they signalled 
frantically, there was no 
reply from the passing ships, 
and the men “ made snug for the 
night. ” They had. sacrificed what 
was probably their last hope of 
safety, but there was no grousing. 
An hour passed, and then came a 
shout from the look-out. A light 
was coming towards them, * a 
rescue boat from a British war¬ 
ship that had seen their flash- 
lamps. 

The Farm Nearest 
the Pole 

In Soviet Asia the most 
northerly farm in the world is 
preparing for the Spring to come 
and go. 

It is a collective farm es¬ 
tablished after years of struggle 
by Dr. Eichsen on a Polai v 
peninsula. To the ordinary 
farmer no place could have been 
more dispiriting, for it has three 
kinds of Soil, no manure, and only 
three months of sun a year. But, 
though most of the soil is frozen 
when farming operations begin. 
Dr Eichsen has established there 
35 big farms, with 1500 workers 
and 1200 s vehicles. 

They produce everything from 
vegetables to flowers, black¬ 
currants, tomatoes, cauliflowers, 
and enough hayseed to spread 
some of it by aeroplane over dis¬ 
tant areas in the Arctic. 


\Y/e may be sure that General Douglas MacArthur, the new 
™ Commander-in-Chief of the United Nations in Aus¬ 
tralia, left his beleaguered post in the Bataan Peninsula with 
mixed feelings, for he has devoted much of his military career 
to the proposition that the Philippines could be defended 
against Jap aggression.. 


For years he has persisted in 
this contention, often against the 
■weight of military and political 
opinion in the United States, 
handicapped by a niggardly sup¬ 
ply of men and equipment; and 
to him must go the credit for 
welding the American forces and 
the native Filipino Army into the 
dauntless little garrison which has 
written the name Bataan into 
history. Eefcre he left* the 
Philippines General MacArthur 
summed up the situation by dc- 
■ daring, “The enemy hold the 
bottle, but I hold the cork.” 

The Bataan Peninsula is the 
mountainous region of Luzon 
Island west of Manila Harbour. 
Withdrawing ,his forces here, 
General MacArthur then estab- * 
lished a modern Torres Vedras 
line which all the might of the 
Japanese has not succeeded in 
piercing or turning. 

This brilliant soldier was born 
62 years ago at an army post in 
Arkansas, and his dramatic 
career began when he was only 


four, his mother and* a sergeant 
having to shelter him from a Red 
Indian raid. In 1905 he was a 
military observer with I the Jap 
forces in the Russo-Japanese 
War, and took part in.a charge 
on the Russian positions at 
Mukden. ' 

In the Great War he had the 
characteristic idea of forming a 
division composed of troops from 
every State in the Union. He 
called it the Rainbow Division 
and led it into action in France. 
He wen. 13 decorations for gallan¬ 
try under fire, and was twice 
wounded and cnce gassed. 
Various Governments ; awarded 
him 24 decorations. At 50 he be¬ 
came the youngest Chief of Staff 
America has ever had. ^ 

This is the remarkable man 
who commands the Allied forces 
in the South-West Pacific, and, 
whatever the fortune of war may 
have in store for us, it is certain 
that the fighting general will not 
•rest content until he holds the 
bottle as well'as the cork. 


Heroes in Captivity 


H ow man y of us know what is 
being done by children all 
over the world through the 
British Prisoners of War Books 
.and Games Fund? 

The youngest subscriber is only 
four, is evacuated from the 
Middle East to South Africa, and 
has adopted a prisoner of war. 
John, aged eight, has sent his 
birthday money to be used for a 
man he is anxious to help. And 
those who do not adopt a man 
(that is, send money regularly 
for books to be sent to their 
Prisoner); raise money in all 
sorts of ways to help the Fund.in 
supplying libraries in> the camps, 
sending parcels of books and 
cigarettes, and dispatching 
games, music, musical instru¬ 
ments, gramophones and records, 
and sport equipment. There are 
more than 400 schools who have 
adopted prisoners, including 
schools in New York, South 
Africa, and Rhodesia. Canada 
has *37 in the Province of 
Ontario, each of which has 
adopted a prisoner. 

These prisoners of war are the 
bravest men of all, for they 
fought to the last to give their 
comrades a chance' to be saved 
from the beaches of Dunkirk, 
Calais, and Crete, even though 
they themselves must stay 
behind. Then, too, there are the 


men who are rescued from burn¬ 
ing planes and the cold, relentless 
sea. They are now far from 
home, surrounded by barbed wire, 
waiting for victory. The work of 
the British Prisoners ; of War 
Books and Games Fund is to 
help them to pass this period of 
captivity in the best way they 
can. The Fund receives requests 
from prison camps fori books of 
all sorts. The prisoners them¬ 
selves have organised; lectures 
and courses of study, formed or¬ 
chestras, put on plays, and, of 
course, arranged for games of all 
kinds. 

How many people know that 
there are children in enemy 
prison camps? They aTe children 
whose families were living on the 
. Continent and found themselves 
in enemy hands before they could 
get away. Esme is only twelve, 
but, although her Pekinese got 
safely on to the boat in the South 
of France, she and her family 
were left behind. The only 
person we cannot send parcels to 
is the little baby born in one of 
-the prison camps, the Director of 
. the Fund told us. 

If you know of any prisoner of 
war you would like the Fund to 
help, or if you yourself would like 
to take a part in the work, please 
write to the British Prisoners of 
War Fund, Carrington House, 
Hertford Street, London, W.l. 


Ain ■ Poland 


Tiny calendars with these ten com¬ 
mandments are being secretly, printed 
and circulated in Poland. 

I am Poland , thy Motherland, 
the land of thy forefathers where 
thou hast grown up. Thy entire 
existence thou oivest after God to 
me. - 

1. Thou shalt have no earthly 
love above me. - 

2. Thou shalt not take the 
name of Poland for thine own 
glory, career, or reward. 

3. Thou shalt give without hesi¬ 
tation unto Poland thy posses¬ 
sions, thy personal happiness, 
and thy life. 

4. Honour Poland.- thy Mother¬ 


land, and thy own Mother, 
r.5. Fight Poland’s enemies to 
thy last breath, to. the last 
drop of blood in thy veins. 

6. Struggle with thy own com* 
placency and cowardice; behold, 
a skunk cannot be a Pole. 

7. Be without mercy to them 
that betray the Polish name. 

8. Always and everywhere boldly 
admit that thou art a Pole. 

9. Suffer none to have doubt as 

to Poland. ; 

10. Let no one insult Poland or 

belittle her greatness. Thou shalt 
love Poland above all else, save 
God alone. Thou shalt love her 

more than thyself. ; 
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FIRST OF APRIL 

A young lady, caught off her 
guard on the first of April 
by an empty-headed youth, 
retorted in these lines : 

I pardon, sir, the trick you 
played me 

When an April fool yon made me, * 
Since only one day I appear * 

To he what yon are all the year. 

ARITHMETICAL SPELLING 

Add six to six and then add five 
hundred. The result will be 
a word which means brilliant, 
animated, lively, clear. 

Answer next zi^ek 

Menace 

jA -V old Whale shook his head, 

* • and said he, 

“ Coral polyps mean danger to me . 
They build islands so fast 
That it's plain that at last 
There ivon't be any room for the 
sea / ” , 

Other Worlds Next Week 

*Jn the 'evening the planet 
Neptune is in the south-east, 
and Jupiter, 
Mars, Saturn, 
and Uranus 
are in the. 
south-west. In 
the morning 
Venus and 
Mercury are 
low in the south - east. The 
picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen at 9 o’clock on 
Monday morning, April 6. 


THE BRAN TU 


A SPOKE IN-THE WHEEL 

0 N the J face of it this expression > 
would suggest adding 
strength to a wheel, although 
actually the saying is used to 
indicate that somebody’s pro¬ 
gress has been barred. It has 
its origin, no doubt, in the far- 
off days when vehicles had solid 
wooden wheels. Holes were 
made in some of these *so‘ that 
the driver could put on the brake 
by pushing through one of the 
holes a piece .of wood, called a 
spoke, and thus prevent the 
wheel from revolving*. 


COURAGE 

An old farmer who owned a 
very, fierce bull kept it in a 
field beside the railway. One 
day he ivent into the field and 
found that the bull had escaped. 

Looking around, he saw his 
bull standing in the middle of 
the railway track and preparing 
to charge an approaching express 
train. 

- The farmer gave a cheer, and ' 
threw his hat into the air. 

“ Well, I admire your pluck, 
old man,” he shouted, “but I 
despise your judgment.” 


Jacko Does His Best 




20 Shillings for 1 5 

Boy. I see a Government adver¬ 
tisement in which I am told that 
it is no trouble to save by means 
of Savings Certificates. You just 
buy savings stamps and as soon as 
yon have bought fifteen shillings 
worth you get a certificate which 
. in ten years becomes worth 20s 6d. 

How is it that 15s can -grow into 
20s in ten years? 

Man. I fear that few people 
understand it, % but first of qll let 
me urge you to take the Govern¬ 
ment advice and to buy as many 
.Savings Certificates as you can. 

You could not find a safer invest¬ 
ment. Having said that; let me 
come to your question. I begin 
by putting a question to you. 

What becomes of the' money you 
save when you buy a certificate? 

Boy. Well, I suppose it goes 
‘ either to pay a soldier or to pay 
■ for munitions or a ship, or some¬ 
thing like that. 

Man. Yes, and when you see 
that clearly, when you understand 
that your saving and much more 
' is spent on war, you also see that 
it is not saved at all, but is spent 
on war—that is, on employing 
fighting men to kill or harm our 
enemies, which they do by blowing 
things to bits ; So that there is no 
saving at all. Your 15s, for which 
you get a bit of paper, is used up. 

So much is spent and got rid of 
for ever in this way that every day 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
tells us he has to provide 
£14,500,000 to keep the war going. 

Every day this enormous sum is 
spent and spent for ever . It can¬ 
not possibly come back. . 

Boy. Then, if it is spent for 
ever, how am I to get 20s 6d in-ten 
years for my 15s? 

Man. What you have received 
is a promise —a promise made by 
a Government which has never 
failed to redeem its promises. The- 
promise amounts to this, that in 


RASTER-TIME brought a fair to Monkeyville. Jacko was enjoying himself 
— on the roundabout when he noticed clouds <5f smoke coming out of the 
chimney. “That won’t do,” he muttered. He grabbed the showman’s 
hat and held it over the top. Of course the silly lad only made things worse. 

Do You Live in Durham ? 

J 3 i'RHam, which was formerly 
spelt Dunelm, is derived 
from Ihe Keltic dun ealm, mean¬ 
ing hill of the elms, and is a 
reference to the site on which 
the beginnings of the city .were 
originally built. 


The Boy 
Talks With 
the Man 

ten years time it will upon demand 
pay you in money 20s 6d for the 
15s you lend it now. If we lost the 
war (a thing not to be thought of) 
it would be impossible for a 
Government to keep its promise to 
find 20s 6d for every 15s you lend 
it now. If, on the other hand, you 
and others h&d not enough faith 
in the national cause to lend to 
win the war, you would be faced 
with a certainty of terrible loss; 
the nation would lose colonies, 
ships, trade, and prestige; and 
would have to fall to a lower stan¬ 
dard of living. A great part of our 
acquired capital wealth hangs 
upom Imperial and foreign connec¬ 
tions which would be ruthlessly 
cut, and we should all feel the 
pinch. 

I might add a good deal to that, 
but there is no need; it is only 
necessary to point out to you that 
in buying a Savings Certificate you 
get in return a Government 
promise. The Government is iir 
effect pledging the people of the 
future to make good what is being 
spent on war today. 

Boy. Is that not true of other 
savings? Suppose I bought shares 
in ah electrical company. What 
would be the difference? 

Man. The difference is very 
important. In the case of the 
electrical investment your money 
would not be blown to bits, but 
used to set up a permanent' and 
valuable institution, out of the 
proceeds of which you would be 
paid interest, while the capital 
would be kept in being by proper 
repairs and replacements. But the 
important thing to remember is 
that if we lost the war no invest¬ 
ment of any sort, however good it 
might have been, would be of any 
further use* Therefore it is the 
more helpful course at the present 
time to lend all our savings to the 
Government. 


Id on Parle Francois 

Un Chef-D’Oeuvre 

Un riche seigneur avait com- 
mande a un peintre quatre tab¬ 
leaux. Us devaient etre termines 
a une date fixee a Ta vance. 

Lorsque le seigneur se pre- 
senta chez le peintre pour prendre 
livraison des quatre chefs- 
d’oeuvre, il fut fort etonne de 
n’en voir que trois. La quatrimee 
toile etait absolument intacte. 

“ C’est bien simple,” lui dit le 
peintre. “ Ce tableau represente 
Le Passage de la Mer Rouge. La 
mer s’est retiree, les Israelites 
ont passe, et les Egyptiens ne 
sont pas encore arrives.” 



TIP TOP 

Jf each of my uncles gave me a 
pound, 

And each of my aunts a shilling, 
I’d buy a horse and a faithful 
hound, 

And I’d ride away out of sight 
and sound 

To a land that no one has ever 
found, 

The fairy kingdom of Willing ; 
And I’d will myself to be always 
strong . 

And only have happy feels. 

Never afraid the whole night long 
And ever so hungry at meals ; 
And I’d will all doctors to keep 
away, 

All dentists to die of fear. 

And I’d write to each.uncle every 
. day 1 

And my aunties once a year. 

Shakespeare Sayings 

A custom more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. 

Hamlet, I 4. 

’Tis neither here nor there. 

Othello, IV 3 . 
Misery acquaints a man with 
strange bedfellows. Tempest, II 2. 
Brevity is the soul of wit. 

Hamlet, II 2. 

AN EYE TEST 

Here is a curious little optical 
illusion. Which would you 
say was the longer, the thick 
horizontal line, 
or the narrow 
upright one ? 
Certainly the 
upright line 
looks much the 
longer of the 
two, but when 
. measured both 
1 lines will be 
found to be the same length. 

How Far to the Station? 

Jf I walk to the station at a 
speed of three miles an hour 
I shall be half an hoifr late. If I 
go by omnibus at a speed of ten 
nfilcs an hour I shall be twenty- 
six minutes early. How far is 
it to the station ? Answer next week 

FAIRLY SAFE 

A Bradford manager rang his 
branch office inquiring: 
How does your office-boy stand 
for calling up ? . 

Branch : Fairly safe, I think. 
Manager : How old is he ? 
Branch : Seventy-four. 

Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Chaplain. 5 
Destructive rodent: 8 4840 square 
yards. 9 No longer dangerous. 10 Short 
poem. 12 Used for preserving timber 
and ropes. 13 Changes. 18 Row’s, 
17 State of bewilderment. 20 A lout. 
21 Silent. 24 Competent. 25 Vetch. 
26 <Dlocese of a bishop. 27 Trembling 
poplar. 

Reading Down. 1 State of equality. 
2 Gnawing pain. 3 Without moisture. 
4 To be left. 5 Local taxes. 6 At a 
distance. 7 Pithy. 11 Choose. 14 En¬ 
tertains without expense to the guest. 
15 Contains maps. 10 Sit at this for 
meals. 18 Kind of gown. 19 To 
fatigue. 22 Article of headwear. 
23 Nine and one. 

Answer next iveek 


The Children’s Newspaper, April 4, 1942 

EASTER EGGS 

Among the Egyptians and-' 
other ancient peoples the 
egg was regarded as a symbol 
of creation. When . the early 
Christian Church came into 
being it took many ideas 
from the faith's already existing 
and the # egg was- adopted as a 
symbol of the- Resurrection. 

That is the reason why we 
give eggs as presents at Easter. 

History 

The history lesson was'in pro¬ 
gress. 

“ Now, who can tell me who 
the Black Prince was ? ” queried 
the teacher. 

“ Please, miss/* excitedly 
called a small bov, “ I know.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ He was the son of Old King 
Cole.” 


DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 

Restoring the children’s heritage—a 
home, lovff, cartful training, wiso 
counsel and tho prospect of future in¬ 
dependence—that, briefly, is tho every 
task of Dr. liarnardo’s Homes whoso 
family circle is always in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 8,200 boys and girls. For 
^ the National weal, as well as for tho 
children themselves,- it is essential 
that this work should bo fully main¬ 
tained. 

WILL YOU SEE WHAT 
YOU CAN DO TO HELP? 

An EASTER GIFT of 

10 '- 

WILL FEED ONE CHILD FOR 10 DAYS 

Ctieques. etc. {crossed), payablc“l)r. llamardo’s 

Homey,” should he sent to 8, llaruanto House, 

• Stepney Causeuay, London, J J.l. 


“FOUNTAIN PEN” ACTION 

The Gillott Nib with the new “Inqucduct 
Reservoir” attachment (Pat. No. 477466 ) 
gives fountain pen action with advantages 
of Gillott Stainless Steel Nib. “Inqucduct” 
opens for easy cleaning. Sup¬ 
plied with four patterns of nib. 

THE INQUEOUCT 
HOLDS THE INK. 

High - class stationers 
stock — or particulars 
can be obtained from 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 
Ltd., on application. 
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SWEETENS CHILD'S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother! You’ll be positively 
amazed how quickly a littlfc/Milk 
of Magnesia ’ sweetens a stomach 
made sour and sick by too much 
rich food. ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ over¬ 
comes the sour acidity the moment 
it reaches ihe stomach. That sick, 
ill feeling quickly passes away and 
in no time the little one is as 
lively as a cricket. Then ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia * moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile and undigested food which 
have made the child ill. At the first 
sign of sickness just give * Milk of 
Magnesia * and nip the attack in 
the bud. Get * Milk of Magnesia ' 
today and have it handy. 1/5 and 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Purchase Tax. Also ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets, 7d., 1/1J, 
2/3 and 3/1H. (Including Purchase 
Tax.) Obtainable everywhere. 13c 
quite sure it is 'Milk of Magnesia.’ 


‘ Milk of Magnesia’' is the trade mark of 
Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia . • 
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